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III.—NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Sir:—In my last letter I urged the importance of Scientific or Profes- 
sional Schools as a necessity of advanced civilization, and the establish- 
ment of Agricultural and Normal Schools as the more immediate want 
of our own State; closing with some remarks upon the former class 
of schools. 

The subject of Normal Schools is therefore that which next claims 
attention. 

The division of labor and the special training of individuals for partic- 
ular vocations, though indications of human imperfection, are also char- 
acteristic marks of human civilization. The establishment of institutions 
for the training of teachers, in the larger sense of the term, is not entirely 
modern. The ancient schvols of the Hebrew Prophets and of Christian 
theology, and to some extent, those of heathen phiiosophy, come under 
this gencral head. But as common schools, for. children of all classes, 
are a peculiar development of modern civilization and philanthropy, so 
the normal school, technically so called, is a necessity which has grown 
out of the common school. 

The origin of modern schools is deduced by Dr. Barnard from the 
beneficeat influence of the Christian religion; to which we may add, that 
the intelligence to perceive their necessity, and to establish them success- 
fully, was a result of that great awakening of the human mind which 
attended the reformation. Similar remarks apply to the origin of efforts 
to provide schools with suitable teachers; and to Germany belongs the 
honor of the first steps in these as in many other paths of human 
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advancement. ‘Here,’ says the indefatigable laborer in the cause 
of schools just named, “education first assumed the form and name of a 
science; and the art of teaching and training children was first taught 
systematically, in seminaries established for that special purpose.” 

The name of Luther stands conspicuous as a reformer in education, as 
well as religion. In connection with Melancthon, he not only laid the 
foundation of the school system of Saxony, which was the germ and has 
furnished substantially the plan of all the German school systems, but 
directed his labors also to the improvement of teachers as well as schools, 
and his efforts were continued by Trotzendorf, Sturm, Neander, and 
various others, who established the first institutions known as normal 
schools. 

But these normal schools of the 16th century were not training 
schools properly so called; they were merely model or pattern schools, 
and were designed to instruct persons how to teach, not by precept but 
by example. : 

Theanormal school of the present day, however, though usually having 
connected with it a model school, or school of practice, has theoretically 
for its distinguishing feature, the giving of special instruction to pupil- 
teachers in the science and art of teaching. But inasmuch as those 
young persons who resort to these schools for this purpose have not usu- 
ally passed through any extended course of previous study, it happens 
that our existing normal schools are of a mixed character. The pupil- 
teacher is still learning those things which he is hereafter to teach, 
though usually in more elementary forms. Such then is the second, the 
present stage of the normal school. 

The first normal school, of the ordinary existing type, was established 
by the philanthropist Franke, of Halle, early in the eighteenth century, 
and more than one hundred years after the founding of the first model 
schools by Neander and others, as mentioned above. The school at Halle 
has been followed by many others in Germany, until there are now in 
that country, including Prussia, not less than one hundred and twenty- 
five. The first school in France for the training of elementary teachers 
was opened at Strasburg, and was borrowed, probably, from German 
example. It is but just to observe, however, that the sagacious mind 
of Bonaparte had perceived the importance of these institutions, and 
that they were comprehended in his plans of public education. At the 
present time, the number of norma] schools in France is about one hun- 
dred. Switzerland, long noted for her enlightened interest in public edu- 
cation, has, in efficient operation, not less than thirteen normal schools. 
Holland, Sweden, and Denmark also have similar institutions. Their 
introduction into England took place in 1805. There are now in the 
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British Islands upwards of forty. No enlightened country of Europe, 
indeed, is without them. The normal school is there regarded as an 
indispensable part of every efficient system of education. There are in 
Europe, at this time, not less than three hundred such schools. Even 
despotic Russia, which had scarcely emerged from barbarism when 
Shakspeare and Milton wrote, has taken far more decided steps than we 
yet have done, to provide her schools with suitable teachers. 

The British Provinces to the north of us are also awake to the impor- 
tance of normal schools. One of the best schools of the kind on the 
continent is to be found at Toronto, in Canada West, and was established 
in 1847. Two experimental training schools were opened in New Bruns- 
wick in 1848, and united in one permanent institution in 1850. There 
are three similar schools in Canada East, and one also in Prince 
Edward’s Island. Indeed, British America, in proportion to her popu- 
lation, is better supplied with normal schools than our own States, 

In this country, normal schools are of much more recent establishment 
than in Europe, and are much less widely diffused. As Massachusetts 
was the first among our States to provide common schools for her chil- 
dren, so she was the first to institute measures to provide her schools 
with competent teachers. ‘The first normal school on this continent was 
opened at Lexington, Mass., in 1839; and that enlightened State has now 
four such schools, two of them being for females only. New York fvi- 
lowed Massachusetts and established her first normal school in 1844; 
Connecticut in 1850; Michigan in 1853; Rhode Island in 1854; New 
Jersey in 1855; Kentucky in 1856; Illinois in 1857; Indiana and Min- 
nesota in 1860, and Calitornia in 1862. In Ohio, two normal schools 
have been opened under the patronage and control of the State Teachers’ 
Association; and one of them, the McNeely School, by the aid, in part, 
of the munificence of the gentleman whose name it bears. Pennsyl- 
vania has provid:d, by legislative enactment, for a magnificent system 
of twelve normal schools, the State being divided into twelve normal 
districts for that purpose. The success of the plan depends, however, 
for its realization, upon the enlisting of private enterprise and local liberal- 
ity. This has been secured in an encouraging degree. Two or three 
schools have already been established, and recognized by the State, and 
others doubtless will be in the future. Boston, New York, Brooklyn, 
Newark, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis and probably some other cities, 
have also established schools for the training of their teachers. 

The whole number of normal schools in the United States is about 
twenty-five; and these exhibit no great variety in their internal organi- 
zation, and no radical difference from those of Europe. It is hardly to 
be supposed that, in establishing such schools in our own State, we can 
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profitably depart very widely from plans which are based upon an expe- 

rience of a hundred and fifty years. Nevertheless, the wise builder con- 

forms his structure somewhat to the circumstances in which he is placed; 

and in reconstructing and enlarging our common school system, in this 

as in other respects it will be well for us to be governed by the same rule. 
UNIVERSITY NORMAL SCHOOL. 

The charter of the State University very properly embraces within its 
scope a normal department, and in the language of a former report of the 
Board of Regents, made through Chancellor Lathrop, this “should hold 
the leading position in the normal agencies designed to train teachers 
for the public schools of every grade throughout the State.” For this 
reason, and inasmuch as the Regents have just maje provision for re- 
opening the normal department, it seems proper to speak of the true and 
appropriate character of a normal school, which shall constitute one 
of the several professional schools that properly make up a university, 
and which are already provided for in the charter of our own. 

One of the most obvious defects in the practical results of our public 
schools is that they do not furnish any adequate amount or course of dis- 
cipline and instruction for our youth. There are exceptions, indeed, in 
some of our cities and villages; but we need everywhere, and accessible 
to all our youth, not only such schools as impart the primary elements 
of learning, but those of a higher grade, which carry pupils forward at 
last to the point where university or professional education begins; 
schools where they shall come in contact with the awakening influences 
of science, and, above all, where they shall receive such a training as 
shall fit them, in some degree, with the blessing of Heaven, to compre- 
hend and fulfil the duties of after life. It is ubvious, moreover, that 
such schoo's would be the natural and proper sources of a supply of stu- 
dents for the University, and thus justify the closing of its preparatory 
department, as ordered by the Board of Regents in 1858, to take effect 
the present year. I¢ is understood that a plan for the gradual and gen- 
eral introduction of such schools will be submitted to the Legislature at 
the present session by the State Superintendent. 

But these schools must be supplied with high-trained and well trained, 
Christian, gentlemanly teachers; teachers who shall occupy a position 
second only to that of the teachers of religion; and to furnish such 
teachers we need a normal school of a correspondingly high character. 

Even for the present supply of our principal teachers, we are obliged 
in some measure, to look abroad; and we ought at once to have in train- 
ing our own young men and women, who have the gift and call of the 
teacher, to supply the greatly increased demand for superior teachers 
that will arise, it may be hoped, in the next few years. 
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Tt may be said, indeed, that we should improve the more elementary 
features of our schools before we attempt to establish an extensive sys- 
tem of high schools. ‘To this it may be replied, that a large number 
of our youth now go from home, or resort to private schools for those 
advantages which the public schools do not generally afford; and that a 
still larger number are*repressed in intellectual and moral development, 
because they soon go as far as their teacher can go with them, and have 
no higher advantages at their command. Morever, there is needed pre- 
cisely this agency in connection with a proper corps of school officers 
throughout the State, to develop and form a proper school sentiment, or 
what the Germans call ‘‘school obligation,” and to effect the needed im- 
provements in the primary schools. It may be true, in a certain sense, 
as remarked by a former Secretary of the Board of Education in Massa- 
chusetts, that our common schools are, in the long run, what the people 
choose to make them; but at the same time, a great reflex influence is 
produced by enlightened school officers and teachers. Parents as well as 
children must be educated. 

If the Regents and Faculty carry forward the normal department with 
proper wisdom, it will give us eventually a school that will meet the want 
in question, and add much to both the usefulness and the reputation 
of, the University as a State institution. ‘To this end it may be pre- 
sumed not only that a course of study will be set forth which will intel- 
ligently secure the special and peculiar training needed to make the well 
furnished teacher, but that the culminating honor of a degree will not be 
conferre 1 until a proper course of disciplinary and professional study is 
actually passed through. This alone can maintain the reputation and 
dignity of the University, or enable its normal department ‘ to hold the 
leading position in the normal agencies”’ of the State. 

At first, and for a few years, the normal department, if continued and 
sustained, will naturaily occupy the position of a preparatory department. 
But, though many young persons may go out as teachers without having 
passed through a normal course, strictly so called, it is to be hoped that 
the day is not far distant when a normal school proper, with its requisite 
and special Faculty, will be built up and form one of the prominent as it 
certainly will be one of the most important features, of a university 
proper—that is, a circle of such professional schools as are needed in 
every enlightened State which is as extensive and destined to be as pop- 
ulous as our own. 

My next letter will properly continue the present topic by con-idering 
the establishment of normal schools of a different character, to supply 
in some degree the immediate and pressing wants of our common district 
schools. Civis. 
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EXAMINATION OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 
[From the Waukesha Freeman. } 

In a communication from a committee of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion to Mr. Pickard, Superintendent of Public Instruction, the following 
remarkable words occur: ‘ We would suggest that it might be well so 
to amend the law (concerning County Sup¢rintendents) as to provide 
that no person shall be eligible to the office who shall not have been 
examined by a commission appointed by the State Superintendent, and 
receive a certificate,” Ge, &e. 

The object proposed to be obtained by this amendment is most lauda- 
ble, for unless a County Superintendent is not only thorougly versed in 
all the branches taught in our schools and in the most approved methods 
of teaching them, but also a man of general culture and varied informa- 
tion, the educational interests entrusted to him must suffer; and ecer- 
tainly, considering the importance of these interests, the gravest respon- 
sibility rests upon the conventions nominating these officers as well as 
upon the people electing them, that such a man be their choice. The 
implication contained in the above communication, that many of those 
hitherto and now in the office are incompetent for its duties, I am not 
prepared to affirm or deny. But even if this is so, and if the amend- 
ment proposed would certainly secure the right man in the right place 
always, it is still possible that this may be attained at too great a cost— 
‘that we may pay too dear for our whistle.” 

It may be well to inquire, however, what probability there is that such 
would be the certain result of this amendment; that after we have paid 
for the whistle we should have it. Of course if the State Superinten- 
dent for the time being happens to be dishonest, or the commission 
appointed by him either dishonest or incapable, we are worse off than 
before. Now what security have we that this may not be the case. If 
we had a reasonable assurance that such a man as Mr. Pickard would 
always occupy the office of Superintendent, and such men as Messrs. 
Allen, Pradt and Pickett hold the commission, the objection on this 
score would not hold; but he who is acquainted with the workings of our 
institutions, and is confident that this would always be the case must be 
avery innocent indeed. And in the hands of unworthy men this com- 
mission would afford the finest field for log-rolling and wire-pulling. But 
again who are the men that would proclaim themselves candidates for 
the office by posting to Madison for a certificate. Would it be the men 
of merit? Such men are usually modest and disinclined to obtrude 
themselves upon the public for office ; they feel that such a course is de- 
grading. They may consider it an honor and a duty to fill any office to 
which the people spontaneously call them, but a deep dishonor to get 
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even the highest at the expense of solicitation or by means of any indi- 
rection. Such men according to this proposed amendment would be inel- 
igible to office, whatever the judgment of people might be in regard to 
their fitness. But there would be no lack of candidates ; the self-con- 
ceited, the importunate, the seedy politician, the man who would rather 
receive one dollar for riding about with his hands in his pockets than 
earn ten by employing those hands in honest industry, would be found 
flocking to Madison like doves to their windows, and unless the past his- 
tory of such matters deceives us, the adroit politician with a capacity for 
wire-pulling would not fail to get the desired certificate. 

But in addition, I object to this amendment because it is an anomaly 
in our government, obnoxious to the genius of our democratic institu- 
tions, and an insidious attempt to make a daring inroad upon the rights 
and privileges of the people. Granting that the people do sometimes 
elect incompetent superintendents, is this not true of other public officers ? 
What is more necessary than that our Legislators, State and National, 
our Judges and high officers of State should be men of high intelligence 
and undoubted probity? Yet who does not know that men of the lowest 
grade in both respects are occasionally put in these places by the people. 
I know that from this assembly district—and I flatter myself this is not 
the most benighted district in Wisconsin—we have in days past sent 
men to Madison who knew no more of political science or political econ- 
omy than a Digger Indian does of spherical trigonometry or the differen- 
tial calculus. But who would propose as a remedy that a commission in 
Madison should decide upon the merits of those proposing to be candi- 
dates and send us a list of those we might elect? Yet this is precisely 
what is proposed in the matter of County Superintendents. This 
smells of the old heresy, that the people are unfit to be trusted with the 
management of their own affairs, and should be held in leading strings by 
a self-appointed, self-styled intellectual aristocracy. I do not say that 
this is the thought of the very excellent gentlemen who make this sug- 
gestion. I know otherwise; I know their motives are pure and patri- 
otic; but I am no less sure that this is the implication, and that such a 
measure would be ineffectual to secure the end sought and inimical in a 
high degree to the best interests of society, 

It is natural for men, especially if they are of a lively imagination, to 
think that the matter that engrosses their minds is the great concern and 
that all others are subordinate. The celebrated civil engineer, Brindley, 
is an example; so important did he consider canals that he looked upon 
rivers as of little value except as they formed feeders for them. Now 
this is excusable in those who are absorbed in the subject of education 
if anywhere, but it is not a sound view. It is as important that the 
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people be educated to the use of the franchise even in matters of the 
highest concern as that their children should be instructed in arithmetic, 
grammar and geography, with algebra and geometry superadded. And 
there is no way of fitting the people for the exercise of these high duties 
but by intrusting them into their hands. The system of centralization, 
of putting everything under the charge of a bureaucracy, is the sure way 
to unfit the people for self-government. Witness the case of France: 
everything is done for the people and not by them. The Emperor pro- 
vides teachers, prescribes their qualifications and determines what 
studies shall be pursued in school. And so of every other public inte- 
rest; and thus the people are kept in a state of pupilage, ever unfit for 
self-covernment, and as a consequence ever destitute of constitutional 
liberty. ‘This was the direction the English government took in educa- 
tional affairs some twenty years ago, but the error became manifest and 
the necessity of throwing the management more and more upon the peo- 
ple is now admitted. Nothing contributed more to the elevation of pub- 
lie intelligence in Scotland than the fact that at the reformation the 
con'rol of their religious and educational interests was placed in the 
hands of the people; and, unless we would see the hands on the dial 
plate of public intelligence going backward here, let us not deprive the 
people of the direct responsibility for the education of their own 
children. 

Our State Superintendent should not be ignorant that many of our 
most intelligent and thoughtful citizens look with distrust upon the whole 
system of superintendency, as calculated to relieve the people from a 
sense of their responsibility for the character and qualifications of the 
teachers they employ—the responsibility being assumed by the superin- 
tendent: an easy way of getting rid of an onerous and difficult duty. 
But when people shove aside their duties, their interest soon follows; 
and what are our schools worth if the people fail to have a lively interest 
inthem? The reason that our Puritan ancestors had so high a regard 
for education, and were enabled so successfully to establish our republican 
government is found in the fact that they performed their duties person- 
ally and not by proxy, and by holding in their own hands the reins 
of government held fast also their interest in and communion with those 
important coneerns. 

‘To the people and to their representatives in our Legislature, I would 
say, let not the lessons of history be lost upon us, but as those who have 
received a holy heritage from our fathers let us carefully guard it and 
transmit it intact to our children. N. 
Pewaukee, January 24, 1868. 
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REPLY. 
Epitor OF THE FREEMAN: 

In reply to your correspondent “N,” touching his objections to that 
part of a letter from a committee of the State Teachers’ Association to 
the State Superintendent, published in the Journal of Education, which 
suggested that eligibility to the office of County Superintendent should 
include the possession of a superior grade of teacher’s certificate to be 
known as a State Certificate, allow me to say, that the opinion and recom- 
mendation of the committee may be supported from the following con- 
siderations : 

1. Education, which in its broader sense comprehends all that pertains 
to the development, training and discipline of the human being, through 
the whole period of life, is the most important of all human interests. 

2. The work and profession of teaching, which, even in its more tech- 
nical sense, implies the standing in the relation of educator to humanity, 
in the most impressible and plastic period of life, is the most important 
and responsible of all human professions. 

3. To discharge properly and efficiently the duties of teacher or edu- 
eator, requires a combination of gifts, and a degree of knowledge, skill 
and capacity, equal at least to those demanded in any other business or 
profession. 

I will not occupy any space in enlarging upon these postulates, because 
T think them self-evident. But— 

4. It is a legitimate conclusion from the foregoing premises that an 
educational officer of so much importance as a superintendent of the 
schools of a county should be known to possess qualifications that fit and 
entitle him to oceupy the post. Ile is himself, in effect, though not so 
named, the head teacher of the county; as such he is to pass upon the 
qualifications of all other teachers; he is to be their instructor, not only 
in the formal work of institutes or associations, but incidentally, and as 
he shall find occasion, in the school-room. He is expected also to be able 
to give instruction and advice, not only to teachers, but to children and 
their parents, as he shall have occasion and find opportunity, and to up- 
hold and set forth the general and all important claims of education and 
the most approved systems of educational policy and instruction. 

Is there any impropriety then in requiring that he shall give evidence 
of his fitness to occupy this place of head-teacher and educational officer 
in the county, before he can be elected thereto, and that by an ordeal as 
severe at least as that to which the teachers under him are subjected ? 
Ts it urged—anil that seems to be the strain of N.’s argument—that the 
people are deprived of their rights if they may not elect whom they 
please, and that it is an imputation upon their intelligence to suppose 
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that they are not perfectly able to judge of the qualifications of all can- 
didates for the place? 

Why then should not the people—or, rather, since the absurdity 
of selecting teachers by popular vote is no where practiced—why should 
not the educational representatives of the people, the local school officers, 
select and appoint whomsoever they please as teachers, without any pre- 
vious examination, or the possession on the part of those so appointed 
of credentials of fitness? Common sense and common custom, as 
enacted into law, require that the public schools shall be taught only by 
‘¢ qualified teachers,” and therefore that all who would teach must have 
been examined, and must hold a certificate ; and common sense would 
seem to require, even if custom and law do not yet do so, that those who 
are to admit candidates into the ranks of the profession must themselves 
belong to the profession and possess a suitable diploma as evidence of the 
fact and of their fitness for their work. 

As to the matter of the examination itself, N. apparently misappre- 
hends the ideas of the committee, and seems to have placed a sort of bug- 
bear before the imagination of the reader. Ife alludes to the spectacle 
of sundry modest and retiring persons, who perhaps shrink from pub- 
licity, and especially from the imputation of having aspirations for any 
place of honor or profit—and we know that this modesty and self-distrust 
is a striking peculiarity of our age and Jand, particularly this side of Lake 
Michigan—being summoned to Madison, into the presence of the State 
Superintendent and other dignitaries, there to undergo this terrible 
ordeal of examination. But such men, he thinks, would generally be 
unwilling to attend the examination; and the inference drawn is that 
the schools would be deprived of their services. ‘Their modesty and 
merit would be so excessive, that they would hide themselves in obscu- 
rity, and thus, however highly esteemed by the people, could not be 
elected; while, on the other hand, between a ‘dishonest’? State Super- 
intendent” or ‘incapable’? examiners on the one side, and “ self-con- 
ceited, importunate” candidates on the other, the worst results might 
happen. Now all this is the ‘baseless fabric of a vision.” 

The committee believe, and by implication may be understood to have 
recommended in their letter, that provision should be made for issuing 
teachers’ certificates of a higher grade than any now known to our 
school law; that is to say, State certificates, amounting in their nature to 
a professional diploma. In this they are suuported by the example 
of other States, as Illinois and Iowa, and by analogy and the practice 
of other professions; and the idea they are happy to see is endorsed by 
the State Superintendent in his late report. It may be presumcd that 
examinations for this purpose would be held in different parts of the 
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State, as circumstances should require, and that all actual teachers, 
of both sexes, and all other persons, though at the time not engaged in 
teaching, who wished for and felt entitled to the diploma in question, 
would attend upon these examinations. ‘To do so could not of itself rea- 
sonably be construed into a desire to obtain the office of County Super- 
intendent. But the result of providing for such examinations and giving 
such diplomas would be that we should then have a recognized body 
of professional teachers; and so far as the point under discussicn is con- 
cerned, the result would be further, provided the recommendation of the 
committee were carried out, that the selection of candidates for the place 
in question would then, as a matter of course, be from the ranks of the 
teacher’s profession, or at least, if not from those actually engaged in 
teaching, yet from the number holding a teacher’s diploma. 

Would there be anything anomalous or injurious in this? Would 
there be any just cause of complaint, on the part of lewyers, farmers, 
surveyors, clergymen, or any body else, that, however skilled, or intelli- 
gent, or well accredited, in another profession, they could not be put into 
this place, without being accredited also with a teacher’s diploma? To 
take a somewhat parallel case: when the officers of a regiment about to 
tuke the field are called upon to select, and the Governor to commission, 
a Surgeon or Chaplain, does any one complain if they confine themselves 
in the one case to the medical and in the other to the clerical profession ? 

But this is an elective office, conferred by popular vote. So much the 
more pity. It ought never to have been so regarded or so constituted, 
and the time will come when this will all be changed. Bui in the mean- 
time this unfortunate fact is all that gives plausibility to any objections 
that may be urged against the recommendation of the committee. 

I shall not follow your correspondent, therefore, Mr. Editor, in his dis- 
quisition about “an insidious attempt to make a daring inroad upon 
the rights and privileges of the people,” the dangers of “ centralization,” 
&e.—though our dangers are not altogether in that direction. By his 
own showing, even in the election of representatives, which must neces- 
sarily be by popular vote, the region in which he resides has not always 
been most happy. Our civil institutions are theoretically right; but the 
reign of demagogues will never cease, nor the political evils which afflict 
us and which threaten us be removed, even if we survive the present 
trial, until the bases of intelligence and virtue, upon which alone our 
institutions can rest in safety, are made much deeper and broader; and 
this can be done only as the great werk of public education is carried 
onward toa point immeasurably beyond that to which it has yet been 
carried. This will be accomplished in proportion as the work of educa- 
tion is separated from all political entanglements and influences, and 
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committed to those who are, if your correspondent pleases so to express 
it, “absorbed” in its prosecution. 

Your correspondent says, Mr. Pickard should not be ignorant that 
many intelligent and thoughtful persons look with distrust upon the 
whole system of the county superintendency. Mr. Pickard is probably 
better informed than any other person in the State to what degree the 
system meets with favor or disfavor. The occasional disfavor with which 
it may be regarded is to be attributed partly to this very defect of the law, 
which requires the Superintendent to be elected by popular vote and thus 
confines the selection of the incumbent to the persons actually residing 
in the county; partly to the fact that the plan of a town superintendence 
and inspection of the schools was abolished; and partly to the low appre- 
ciation of the value and usefulness of the office, as indicated by the sala- 
ries voted in several counties—so small in many cases as to forbid the 
expectation that they would command the time and services of a compe- 
tent man, even if one was to be found in every county, All this will be 
corrected in time. The Legislature may possibly give us some form of a 
town organization this winter, which will not only remove the complaint 
at the loss of the old town superintendency, but equalize the burdens and 
benefits of the schools, and open the way for their improvement, by abol- 
ishing as much as may be the present mixed schools, and introducing in 
some degree a system of graded schools. It will be a very simple matter, 
after we once get a town organization, to make the town inspectors a 
county board of education, whose duty it shall be, among other things, 
to appoint the County Superintendent, (he receiving his commission 
from the State Superintendent;) and no wounded pride would be felt, if 
in making this appointment, they acted as they would in appointing 
a principal for a county high school or academy, namely, selecting 
the best man they could find, whether in the county or out, and even 
going beyond the bounds of the State if need be to accomplish their 
purpose. 

Some future Legislature may see cause to divide the State into suita- 
ble superintendent districts, (grouping these also into normal school dis- 

_tricts,) and to provide for the salary of the superintendents out of a com- 
mon fund; and this, on the principle that the children of all the counties 
of the State, as well as of all the distriets of a town, need to be well edu- 
cated, for the safety and honor of the State, irrespective of the amount 
of taxable property in the particular locality where they live. Assuming 
the population of the State to beg800,000, and making each superinten- 
dent district to consist of so much territory as will embrace about 25,000 
inbabitants, hut making this average less in the new and thinly settled 
regions, we should need, at present, about forty superintendents, and the 
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annual payment of $40,000 for the services of competent men would be 
one of the most useful of all the State expenditures. 

There are several expressions in the article of your correspondent not 
complimentary to the committee, and which, though qualified by some 
general salvos, might justly provoke reply. But personalities, however 
common among political wranglers, do not at all aid in the discovery 
of truth, and I therefore refrain. 

Madison, Feb. 10. A MemMBER OF THE COMMITTEE. 





THE OBJECT METHOD. 
[Continuation of an article, entitled ‘Classics versus Science,” in the February 
number. ] 

This method is diametrically opposed to the notion that knowledge is 
exclusively to be acquired from books, but this does not mean that no 
kind of knowledge is to be gained from them. There seems to be a mis- 
understanding in regard to the intent, the limits and the applications of 
this method. In teaching after the same, we direct the senses of the 
children to the objects, their parts, properties, and so forth, and we use 
no book for that purpose. But we instruct by objects, not only to make 
children acquainted with them, but also to train their senses, and to pre- 
pare them to understand expressions used in books or elsewhere, by fur- 
nishing them with the ideas attached to these expressions by our object 
teaching. They will by this method get accustomed to use their senses, 
to investigate thoroughly, to reason closely, and not to be persuaded in 
anything when they may convince themselves to the contrary. They 
will acquire and demand objectivity in all matters, and finally use their 
internal senses as well as their external ones. And though there may 
be a limit to teaching from objects in school, there is none in learning 
from them in life. 

How far this method might prevent the investigation of causes, obvi- 
ous or remote and ultimate, I am at a loss tosee. I do not think that 
objectivity is opposed to causality, but I hope it is the reverse of verbal- 
ity and superficialness. I may perhaps be accused of a tendency to ex- 
_ treme realism, and a consequent neglect of the feelings and their cultiva- 
tion. But though I admit that the feelings are to be considered in the 
work of education, I think so far as we come in contact with them in 
schools, reason should be the superior consideration and the governing 
power. Although I did not choose to take such a lofty flight as the 
author of the article, “Educate for Immortality,” I do not therefore 
acknowledge any want of appreciation of the beautiful in nature and im.- 
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agination, but I refuse to work for any purpose or aim which cannot but 
tend to mislead us into the sphere of mere speculation. 

We should not in any case declare that to be true which we cannot 
demonstrate to be so. It is no shame to acknowledge that in some mat- 
ters we are not above hypotheses, and that in others we have only sub- 
jectively sufficient reasons for holding them to be true. 

Respecting the article, “Object Lessons Disparaged,’’ I have but to 

say, that if its author considers the object method merely a trick to get 
the children to learn by playing, he certainly does not comprehend its 
bearings. R‘diculous, it is, to hear him talk about work in school. Any 
amount of exertion to no purpose might fatigue mind and body, but it 
‘would not be work, that is, useful exertion. The effect of what he is 
pleased to call work is fatigue, and his conclusion is, the more fatigue the 
more work done and the better the system. Did ever anybody pretend 
that object teaching could dispense with the attention of the children? 
All that ‘has been claimed is, that attention would naturally rivet itself 
upon what was interesting, and that objects were interesting to children. 
And justly do we claim this. We do not need authority to prove it; we 
can prove it by practice. Let any one who doubts it, try the method in 
his own school, or on himself by actually investigating some objects, and 
he will agree with Goethe, who says : 

“Gray, my dear sir, is every theory, 

But green the golden tree of life.” 


Buffalo County. L. K. 


SCHOOL PUNISIIMENT. 


Is corporal punishment ever necessary in school? The children who 
attend our public schools, enter them from a vast variety of homes in the 
State. From households, where the widest diversity of parental influ- 
ence prevails, the children enter the school-room, where there must be 
uniformity. Some of the children have been indulged in every wish, 
flattered for the energies of their low propensities, trained to bad habits 
by vicious parental example or the corrupting influences of vile associates. 

Now all these dispositions, which do not conflict with right more than 
with each other, as soon as they cross the threshold of the school-room, 
must be made to obey the same general regulations and aim at the same 
results. In addition to these artificial varieties, there are natural differ- 
ences of disposition. Without passing through any transition state, the 
teachers and scholars meet each other in the school-room, where insubor- 
dination is to be repressed, order maintained, and knowledge acquired. 
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Ile, therefore, who denies the necessity of resorting to corporal pun- 
ishment evidently afirms two things :—first, that this great nnmber 
o children, taken at all ages, and from all places and conditions, can be 
deterred from wrong and attracted to the right without punishment ;— 
secondly, he asserts all the teachers employed to keep our schools in the 
present condition of things, able to accomplish so glorious a work. 

Neither of these propositions am I at present prepared to admit. 

If there are extraordinary individuals co gifted with talent, and the 
divine quality of love, that they can win the affection, and, by controlling 
the heart, control children who have been addicted to lie, to cheat, to 
swear, to steal and to fight, still I do not believe that five thousand indi- 
viduals can be obtained in the State whose heavenly services can be ob- 
tained for this transforming work. And it is worse than useless to say, 
that such a thing can be done immediately without the agents by whom 
it can be done. 

One who affirms that a thing can be done without any reference to the 
persons who can do it, must be thinking of miracles. If the position 
were, that children may be so educated from their habits, and teachers 
may be so trained for their calling as to supersede the necessity of cor- 
poral punishment, then I should have no doubt of the truth ; but such 
a position may have reference to some future period, which we should 
strive to hasten but ought not to anticipate—Horace Mann. 





THE ART OF TEACHING. 


Many persons who have never opened a work on this subject, and who 
have no distinct perception of its meaning or its object, deem it little 
short of superfluous. In support of their prejudice, they instance cer- 
tain teachers who teach very well, in their opinion, without ever having 
studied the art. Are they then prepared to assert that because a person 
has a natural talent for singing, music, painting, or a mechanieal art, it 
would be useless for him to study its rules, and make use of his innate 
talent in acquiring a more complete knowledge of its principles—the re- 
sult of experience? Or worse still, from such exceptional cases, rare as 
they must of necessity be, who will assert, as a general rule, that any 
person whatever, without previous study, relying merely upon his natu- 
ral talents, can undertake to sing or execute a piece of music, paint a 
picture, &e. ? Nevertheless, this is precisely what such persons imagine, 
and even publicly assert, with reference to teaching—a science having 
such a vast scope, so important an aim ; an art involving such a multi- 
plicity of difficulties in its application.—ept. Supt. Pub. Ins., L. Can. 
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MORAL INSTRUCTION. 


A few weeks ago I met with a copy of “ Dr. Wayland’s Moral Science 
Abridged.’ I turned over its leaves and concluded I could use it profit- 
ably among my pupils. I purchased it, and now we have an oral exer- 
cise from it nearly every day. The children are delighted with the 
unfolding view of their immaterial being, and while they are thus inno- 
cently interested they must be improved. 

This morning we talked about conscience: learned how to spell the 
word on their slates; illustrated its meaning in several ways; ascertained 
that it may be improved or injured and how this may be done—and 
finally concluded that it is desirable to have a good conscience. 

I mention this book as an aid to teachers in imparting oral instruction 
on moral topics. 

Moral science must elevate the mind and purify the heart. Should it 
not be introduced in a pleasing, familiar manner to every school ? 

February, 1863. Z. 





THE MOTHER’S INFLUENCE. 


The solid rock, which turns the edge of the chisel, bears forever the 
impress of the leaf and acorn, received long since, ere it had become 
hardened by time and the elements. If we trace back to its fountain the 
mighty torrent which fertilizes the land with its copious streams, or 
sweeps over it with a devastating flood, we shall find it dripping in erys- 
tal drops, from some mossy crevice among the distant hills ; so, too, the 
gentle feelings and affections that enrich and adorn the heart, and the 
mighty passions that sweep away all the barriers of the soul, and deso- 
late society, may have sprung up in the infant bosom in the sheltered re- 
tirement of howe. ‘‘I would have been an atheist,” said John Ran- 
dolph, “if it had not been for one recollection ; and that was the mem- 
ory of the time when my departed mother used to take my little hands in 
hers, and cause me, on my knees, to say, ‘Our Father, which art in 
Heaven!’ ” 





Tne longer I live, the more certain I am that the great difference 
betwcen men, the great and insignificant, is energy—invincible determi- 
nation—an honest purpose once fixed, and then victory.—Gathe. 








Epvucate the whole man—the head, the heart, the body; the head to 
think, the heart to feel, and the body to act. 
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COMMENCING A NEW STUDY. 
COMMENCING A NEW STUDY, 

One of the most important yet most violated duties, is that of commu- 
nicating the right kind of instruction when a pupil commences a new 
study. It is an easy matter for a pupil to commit to memory three or 
four pages from his text-book, and thus leave his teacher to flatter him- 
self that he is making rapid progress, when, really, he may not have 
secured to himself a single idea. 

Take, for our purpose, English Grammar. Now it may seem of little 
importance to the pupil that the teacher should spend much time in 
illustrating the noun with its properties. Ie can very flippantly recite 
everything that his text-book says about it; but can he parse it? Take 
the verb. Ile may be able to give its definition at a single lesson; but 
can he, at the end of the first week, tell what its person and number is, 
or in other words, its agreement with the noun? ‘The inference from our 
topic would be, that if a pupil can distinguish a noun and a verb and 
parse them in their simplest relations to each other, ke has accomplished 
a great week’s work. Ile should never go a step farther till he can do 
this, and do it with facility. A dull scholar can be made to love gram- 
mar if he can understand what he is doing; he is disgusted with it if he 
does not. To be able to parse a noun and yerb so far as to obtain an 
idea of what constitutes a simple sentence, is of the first importance; 
and the pupil should be carefully drilled on this point till he can do it. 
Not till this is done, can he hope to succeed in the study of grammar. 
The noun and verb are the starting point for securing an idea of what 
grammar is, and the foundation to all his future acquisitions. 

Take Arithmetic—Decimal Fractions, if you please. Now a quick, 
nervous boy or girl will be tempted to pass over the principles on which 
the operations are based, and the first thing the teacher knows, he will 
find his brilliant pupil performing the examples in addition, subtraction, 
and multiplication of decimals. But can he read or write a decimal? 
Probably not. It is a good scholar that can, with all the aid his teacher 
may render him, read and write decimals correctly and with facility in 
two days. Rarely do pupils spend on them so many hours. If he has 
been carefully drilled on this part of the subject, all his subsequent 
exercises will be readily comprehended; otherwise, all his labor will be a 
mere sham. 

Take Geography. The teacher who has something definite before him 
will impart that definiteness to his pupil. 

Take Penmanship, If the pupil is carefully drilled on the e'ements 
which compose the letters, he will then, and not till then, have a system- 
atic handwriting. 


I might illustrate the point by reference to Indeterminate Analysis in 
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Smyth’s Larger Algebra. A scholar who can take the first equation in 
that chapter, go to the blackboard without his text-book, and work it all 
out in good order, and clothe his explanation in correct language, has 
really overcome all the difficulty in the whole chapter; but if the first 
principles be slighted, he will have only an imperfect idea of the whole 
subject. 

Whatever is learned, should be at the proper time. 

In giving instruction in Greek, I have noticed that where boys com- 
mence the grammar with the study of the accents, they readily apply 
them ever afterward, but if omitted till a later period, they can rarely 
ever be proficients in this department of study. So it is in all elementary 
study. It must have its proper attention at the proper time. 

Bad spellers are made so by being compelled to read and spell beyond 
their ability. They do not start right, and consequently are always go- 
ing wrong. I do not know but that I have had duller scholars and more 
of them than anybody else, but of this I am certain, that I could never 
witness any progress unless I put in practice the principles I have here 
advocated. 

Teachers are not apt to realize how weak are the minds of a large ma- 
jority of their pupils, and how much reviewing and drilling are necessary 
to effect a permanent impression on the mind, This is especially true 
in all studies of an abstract nature. An iron-clad gunboat may be ren- 
dered useless from a defect in a bolt or two of its boilers; so may the 
right kind of elementary instruction be wanting, and the whole future 
being of the subject be a failure. I have somewhere said publicly, that 
there is more philosophy in teaching the alphabet than most teachers are 
aware. 

I have had spirited classes whé spent a week on the analysis of square 
root. To some, this would seem a long time, but when it is carried out 
to the letter, the scholar has acquired an amount of knowledge and dis- 
cipline that can never be effaced. The truth is, we too often fancy that 
our pupils comprehend a principle, when really they know but little 
about it. We speak with pride to our friends and patrons, of the great 
number of pages our pupils have gone over, without looking at the depth 
of our intsruction. Every great principle in all studies demands a care- 
ful examination and study of its elements in order to be comprehended. 
A man could never have made an electric telegraph who had not pre- 
viously studied the science of electricity; nor can our pupils make any 
real progress unless we have a care over them in the very outset of their 
efforts. 

Pupils of a neryous temperament will commence a term with a great 
deal of determination. They have long lessons, attempt to accomplish a 
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great deal in a short time, and by the close of one week their minds are 
confused, and they accomplish but little afterward. They are like a 
young colt that has been long under restraint; when let loose, he rushes 
forward, regardless of everything, till he finds himself tangled up in a 
fence or brush heap. 

I might extend these illustrations to any extent, but enough, I trust, 
has been given, to impress on the minds of the craft the importance of 
commencing aright. 

The fault here spoken of is very common among inexperienced teach- 
ers, yet all of us may plead guilty to a certain extent.—Muaine Teacier. 
epee Se 
TAXES — INSTITUTES. 

EDITOR OF THE JOURNAL: 

I noticed in the January number of the Journal that the State Super- 
intendent and the representatives of the association of the teachers 
of the State are very anxious that the school laws should be so changed 
as to provide for the expenses of institutes in different parts of the 
State. While reading the article urging the provisions to be made by 
the Legislature, the thought occurred to me, how ready and willing such 
people are to advocate some change in the law whereby their expenses 
may be promptly paid while laboring for what they call the great and 
noble school system of the State of Wisconsin, and how forgetful they 
are when their attention is called to what (they may think) is of little 
consequence. 

In May, 1860, a school district was organized and called District No. 
5, Hammond, St. Croix county, Wis. We were allowed $200 for our 
share in the old District, for building fund. Since then we have raised 
by tax $635, making in all $835, for building purposes. In 1861 we 
commenced a new school house, and expected it to be ready and paid for 
by the next June, with a cost of little over $500. Most of the taxes 
were returned to the county; (being on non-resident school lands;) the 
county returns them to the State; the State collects the taxes, takes the 
school taxes to pay the debt the county owes the State, and lets the 
school district look to a bankrupt county for their pay. Finally the 
county offers the school district county orders, and if you wont take them 
you may sue and get it if you can. 

Well, what is the result? We have raised in this district the past 
three years over $1,250 by tax. The school house is nearly finished on 
the outside. The school teachers are partly paid, if they take county 
orders; and the rest the great and good State of Wisconsin keeps from 
the poor, helpless children’s school fund, because the county owes the 
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State. Now I ask Messrs. Superintendent and representatives, if they 
can take county orders? If so, we will pay the expenses of the next 
Institute you have in St. Croix county. 

Finally, wouldn’t it be better to recommend to the Legislature to pass 
a law that all school taxes shall be paid in money, and if not paid in the 
town where levied that fifty per cent. shall be added by the county, and 
if returned to the State fifty per cent. more added, and, when collected, 
paid to the County Superintendent to be paid to the school districts ? 

Now only go in for something that will help us small folks at this end 
of the route, and we will finish our new school house, pay our teachers, 
get better learning, and you shall have your next Institute in District 
No. 5. E. P. Scripner, District Clerk. 

Hammond, St. Croix Co. 

[Our friend Mr. Scribner presents a hard ease. There is great difficulty in 
newly settled towns in raising money enough to keep open the schools. Of the 
wisdom or justice of the present law in regard to school taxes we are not pre- 
pared to express an opinion—except that we can see many good reasons why 
the maintenance of schools should not be left in so large a degree dependent 
upon local taxation. The State at large, and every individual citizen, has a 
direct and vital interest in securing the best education possible for all children 
of the State, and we trust the day will come when this principle will be 
recognized. 

But the appropriation of a suitable sum out of the general fund, or even out 
of the school fund, to pay the expenses of Teachers’ Institutes would result in 
no wrong, but rather in benefit to the poorer districts: the object being to put 
teachers in the way of improvement, and enable them to render better service to 
the districts which employ them. If two hundred dollars were appropriated to 
aid the excellent Superintendents of Pierce and St. Croix counties in holding a 
good joint Institute next April or May for the benefit of the teachers who will 
be employed next summer in the one hundred schools under their jurisdiction, we 
think it would hardly fail that each school would derive ten times over two dol- 
lar’s worth of benefit. We hope, therefore, that friend Scribaer will think 
favorably of Institutes, and we promise him that the Journal shall not be 
unmindful of the wants and difficulties of the remote and poor districts. We 
refer him to Mr, Van Slyke’s Report in the North Star, particularly to the para- 
graph relating to teachers.—Epr. ] 





TO SCHOOL BOARDS. 

You should make it a pleasure, as well as feel it a duty, to visit your 
school freqaently; to see that the house is comfortable, and supplied 
with all that is necessary to good teaching; to witness the manner in 
which your school is conducted and taught; to consult and advise freely 
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with your teachers; and especially to encourage and assist them. Good 
teachers are often distrustful of themselves, and become discouraged, 
and actually fail, for want of that sympathy, co-operation and encourage- 
ment which it is the duty of directors and parents to extend. It is to 
the mutual interest of all parties that the schools be successful, and all 
interested should be more than willing to contribute their portion to its 
success, 


Seed. Soe 


SCHOOLS IN THE WEST. 
[The following passage from a letter to the editor of the Maine Teacher, gives 
credit to the West for energy and spirit in school affairs. ] 
Beruix, Wisconsin, December 13, 1862. 
Dear Sir:—Perhaps you would like to hear a word from a Maine boy, 
who was raised in A , drilled in Bridgewater, Mass., and now com- 
mands a division of the common school army of the West. 
I suppose that it is a matter of history now, that Western men make 





the best soldiers; and, although the assertion may not be supported by 
as strong evidence, it is as true, I think, that Western boys and girls 
make the best scholars. As a member of a school committee, and 
teacher, I kave seen something of the practical working of the New 
England system of education. It has reached a high degree of perfec- 
tion. Long years of experience have modified many influences which 
were adverse to success: still there is great need of improvement. But 
in this country, which is comparatively new, one is much surprised at the 
admirable school sytem. 

Money is generously appropriated, and the management of school mat- 
ters placed in the hands of interested and competent men. The best 
teachers are procured, from the East generally, and parents take a deep 
interest in the prosperity of their schools. And last, but not least, 
scholars prize their privileges more highly than they do in New England, 
where they have been almost surfeited with knowledge. 

Berlin is an enterprising city of nearly four thousand inhabitants. I 
am teaching the high school. Have nearly one hundred scholars, and my 
advanced class is one of the best that I have ever scen in any school 
of this grade. I came here last spring, and my success has been all that 
I could wish. I like the West much; but there are many things that 
draw me to New England, and particularly to my native State. 





GratitupeE is the music of the heart when its chords are swept by 
kindness. 
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MATOEMATIGAL DEPARTMENT. 


Our esteemed correspondent, Mr. James O’Connor of Washington county, 
sends us a solution of problem 59, which, although correct in itself, does not 
answer the specific questions asked in the problem. Will he please amend his 
solution so as to obviate this objection and forward it to us ? 


Problem 61.—Given the length of 7 straight fences, or high banks, 
enclosing a farm that got covered with water inside and also outside. 
The local attraction such that the magnetic needle will not rest, and the 
water so deep that no diagonal line can be taken. It is required to find 
the area of the farm independently of trigonometry, and show the area 
in the octary scale of arithmetic. James O'Connor. 

Washington Co. 


Problem 62.—A., and B. drove 100 geese between them to market, and 
each received the same sum. If A. had driven as many as B. he would 
have received $36 for them; and if B. had driven as many as A. he would 
have received $16 for them. Jlow many did each drive? 

C. P. Divan. 


Problem 63.—Given, a? + y = 7 and xz + y? = 11, to find the values 
of wand y. L. B. 
Burlington. 


Problem 64.—What is the diameter of a circle containing as many 
acres as there are feet in its circumference ? 


Answer to Problem 60.—It is proven in most treatises on the integral 
ealculus [see Davies’ Calculus, p. 247; Robinson’s Anal. Geom. and Cal- 
eulus, p. 320; Pierce’s Curves, Functions and Forces, Vol. 2, p. 125; or 
Price’s Infinitesimal Calculus, Vol. 2, p. 123] that the length of the 
eurve described by a point in the circumference of a circle rolling upon a 
straight line, and which is called a cycloid, is equal to four times the 
diameter of the generating circle. The above references will render a 
formal demonstration unnecessary. 

There are other interesting properties of this celebrated curve—some 
of which I will give without the proofs, for which the reader may consult 
any standard treatise upon the integral calculus and the calculus of varia- 
tions, e. g. Price’s Infinitesimal Calculus, Vols. 2 and 38. 

Ist. The area included between the curve and its base is three times 
the area of the generating circle. 

2nd. The area of the surface generated by revolving the curve around 
its base, as an axis, is equal to °;‘ of the area of the generating circle; 
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and the volume of the corresponding solid of revolution is 3 of the cir- 
cumscribing cylinder. 

3d. The generating point of the moving circle is moving, at each in- 
stant, at right angles to the line joining it to the lowest point of the cir- 
cle; and this line is half of the radius of curvature of that point of the 
eycloid. 

4th. The cyeloid is the curve of quickest descent ; that is a body will 
descend from one point to another, not in the same vertical line, along 
the are of an inverted cycloid quicker than along any other curve or 
straight line. 

5th. At whatever part of the cycloid the body begins to move it will 
reach the lower point in precisely the same time. If the base of an 
inverted cycloid be horizontal, and a body start at any point of the curve 
it will reach the lowest point in a time equal (in seconds) to .3917 times 
the square root of the diameter of the generating circle expressed in feet. 

The above are but a small part of the interesting facts—interesting, at 
least to the mathematician—belonging to this curve; but it would be dif- 
ficult, perhaps, to make them understood by the uninitiated without the 
aid of a diagram. Jas. M. Incatrs. 

Evansville, Jan, 10, 1863. 


— ert 


Tneory AND Practice.—A gentleman who disapproved the use 
of Latin phrases, where the English equivalents would answer as well, 
said with a good deal of emphasis, that he was opposed to the use 
of Latin phrases in toto. 

A college professor, discussing the propriety of certain English 
phrases, condemned the use of the expression “at all.” At the close 
of his criticism he expressed the hope that the students would not use 
such an expression, at e772! Te did not discover his own use of it, until 
the smile on the face of the class directed his attention to it— Me. Teacher. 





Se.r-Concett.—We should all remember that we are judged by what 
we do, or have done, not by what we can do, in our own estimation. 
This is just. There is nothing like this being measured by our deeds; 
that so takes the starch out of our self-conceit, in which so many of us 
are wrapped up. <A person of traly superior mind never boasts. How 
often do we hear it said of contributed articles, perhaps in this journal, 
« That isn’t of much account, could have done it better myself,” &c. Go 
to, now, my friends, and prove your assertions true by “doing better,” 
else we shall have good reasons for judging, perhaps, unjustly.—J0. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS DEPARTAENT, 


THE TEACHER’S CERTIFICATE REQUIRES A GOVERNMENT 
STAMP. 

The question having arisen whether teachers’ certificates require a 
government stamp, at the request of this Department, David Atwood, U. 
S. Assessor for the 2d District of this State, addressed a letter of inquiry 
to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, inclosing a copy of the form 
of certilicates granted to teachers. From the following communication 
received in reply, it will be seen that all teacher’s certificates require a 
ten cent revenue stamp. ‘This is necessary to give validity to certificates 
now held, as well as to those which may hereafter be issued. 

Contracts with teachers must also have a five cent stamp upon them, 
and treasurer’s bonds, executed since the Ist day of August, 1862, a fifty 
cont stamp. If the stamp is not attached, the instrument will be invalid, 
and the parties to the same will be liable to a penalty of fifty dollars. 

The party attaching the stamp must cancel the same, by writing his 
initials upon it and the date of the transaction. 

“Treasury DepartTMent, Orrice oF InteErNAL Revence, 
“Washington, February 9th, 1863. 

“Sir:— Yours of Jan, 23d, ’63, was duly reccived and considered. In 
reply I would state that if the certificate sent me is required by law, it 
should have a “ General Certificate Stamp” affixed to it. See last clause 
of that portion of ‘Schedule B,”’ Excise Tax Law, reijating to certifi- 
eates. (10c.) Very respectfully, yours, 

“Gro. S. BourwE.it, Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 

“To Davip Atwoop, Esq., 

“ Ass’r Int'l Rev’e, 2d Dist., Wis., Madson, Wisconsin.” 


J. UL. Picxarp, Supt. Pub. Ins. 





THE MULTIPLICATION TABLE. 

Teach the pupil first to add, beginning with a small number; as, two 
and two are four, four and two are six, six and two are eight, and so on. 
Then let him perceive that two and two are two times two; that two 
and two and two are three times two; that two and two and two and two 
are eight and are also four times two. ‘Thus he will be pleased to say, 
two and two are four, therefore two times two are four; two and two are 
four and two are six, therefore three times two are six; and so on 
through the whole table. This methed will lessen the tediousness of the 
task, and greatly facilitate its accomplishment. 


My school is a primary one. The children’s ages range from six to ten. 
February, 1863, Z. 
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EDITORIAL MISGELBANY, 


REPORT OF THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT. 

We resume a notice of this valuable document. Instead of commenting, we 
will allow Mr. Pickard to speak for himself upon one of the most important top- 
ics of the Report: 

THE RESULT OF THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENCY. 

“The claims set up by the friends and advocates of the county superintendency 
in its behalf, were: 1. That it would secure better qualified teachers through 
the agency of more thorough examinations; and that while it would spur the 
live teachers to greater activity, it would also weed out the incompetent and lazy. 
2. That through institutes, lectures and associations, organized and conducted by 
the county superintendents, greater interest would “be awakened among the peo- 
ple. 3. That the schools would be made better through the supervision of men 


ssing link be- 


vhose whole time would be devoted to the work. 4. That the mis 





tween the State Superintendent and the schools would thus be supplied. 
“Such in general were the claims. TIave all these claims been fully met ? 
“Tn reply to this question the answer given must be general, covering general 

results. Of course there are exceptional cases. It would be strange if it were 

not so. Of the fifty nine men elected by the people, some have disappointed 


the expectations of their friends. That there are so few cases to mourn over is 





a matter of rejoicing. The system should not be judg hese exceptions. 


With the large majority, a sincere desire to do their duty faithfully, has prevailed, 





and that too in spite of small compensation for their labors. Our country’s ser- 
vice has called away several superintendents. Among them were some of the 
best. 

“1, In respect to the first claim there is but one opinion. The anticipations 
of friends have been more than realized. For months before the county super- 
intendency went into operation there was great activity among teachers. At the 
first examinations held quite a large per centage were found deficient. The bet- 
ter part of the rejected, animated by a noble spirit, set themselves zealously to 
the work of preparation for another trial. The second trial has not in many 
cases found them wanting. This matter has been more fully treated in another 
place, under the head of teachers. 

‘2. The people have been awakened more than ever before. In nearly every 
county short institutes have been held; public examinations have attracted atten- 
tion, and in very many cases have been largely attez.ded by school officers, 

“The two points above treated are of the greatest importance. Schools de- 
pend for their efficiency upon the teachers and patrons alike. The best teachers 
fail when unsupported by their patrons. <A lively interest in the school on thie 
part of the people will secure good teachers. 

‘3. Upon the third point the system has partially failed, not through any 


intrinsic defect, but on account of the large number of schools to be visited 
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within a limited time. Some of the larger counties contain nearly two hundred 
school districts. Schools are taught upon an average but 109 days during the 
year. This would give to a Superintendent but one half day to each school, 
allowing nothing for other calls upon his time, and for the necessity of traveling 
many hundred miles in the accomplishment of this part of his work. These 
facts were known at the time the act was passed, but it was hoped that the sev- 
eral district boards would attend to the duties assigned them. In this hope we 
have been disappointed. Though nearly all the schools of the State have, with- 
in the year, been visited by the County Superintendent, something more is 
needed. In supplying the missing link between the State Superintendent and 
the schools, one important link in the chain was dropped. The County Superin- 
tendent is too far removed from the schools, Another officer is needed. Yet I 
would not upon this point be misunderstood. Though the county system has 
failed to meet all that was expected of it by the people in the matter of school 
visitation, it is far superior, even in that particular, to the old township system. 
More schools have been visited. More correct knowledge of the condition of the 
schools has been obtained. More useful suggestions have been made and earried 
into practice. The schools have felt the visits made more sensibly, and have 
been profited more than ever before. A short visit from a competent officer, who 
has his mind full of his work, and who is well provided with practical sugges- 
tions, is worth more to the school and to the people at large, than fifty visits 
from a man who looks upon the exercises of the school room, because the law 


makes it his duty, and leaves without a single suggestion to either teacher or 





schclars. Those schools unprofited by visits made, are very few; the number 
unvisited is still less, 

“T would not restore the old town superintendency, bat would seek the proper 
remedy through a modification of the district system, as suggested in my remarks 
under the head of school districts. If all the districts of the several towns could, 
while still retaining their distinctive organizations, be united for high school pur- 
poses, and the supervision of the schools of the town be given into the hands 
of the trustees of the high school, who should also employ the teachers for the 
whole town, then the missing link would be supplied, and without increased 
expense. Each town ought to form a high school district with the present 
organizations (more or less modified, as circumstances might require) as sub- 
districts. All school taxes should be voted by the town. The school fund for 
the town would then be in the hands of the town board. The schools of the 
town under the management of one board would be more efficiently and more 
economically managed. Upon this subject a special report will be made by a 
committee appointed ky the State Teachers’ Association at some time during the 
session of your honorable body.” 

REPORTS OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

An interesting feature of the Report is, an appendix containing the reports 

of the County Superintendents. Less than half of the whole number, however, 


appear te have complied with the law requiring a report. We propose to com- 
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mence the publication, in the next numter, of such features of these reports as 
may be of general interest. 


EDUCATION — GOVERNMENT. 

“The world is governed too much,” says a political writer. If this was 
intended to express the notion, so flattering to the ignorance and self-will which 
mistakes license for freedom, that mankind are too much restrained by govern- 
ment from wrong doing, the saying is false, for in spite of all human laws and 
their penalties disorder and crime still abound. But relatively, the world és gov- 
erned too much and educated too little. Not to speak of the old world, where 
in many quarters government is still despotic and education but little fostered, it 
is true in our own land. Much is said of the importance of education, but a 
thousand things show that practically an overshadowing pre-eminence is given 
to government. 

That this is wrong is sometimes admitted by politicians themselves. Governor 
Seymour of New York, whose present political attitude has been the subject 
of very violent and very opposite comment by those who, instead of lending a 
united support to the Government in this hour of trial and peril, spend their 
strength in wrangling, urged the point very forcibly before our State Association 
at Fond du Lac, as many of our readers will recollect, that laws and penalties 
and all that government can do for the security of humanity, is of very little 
account compared with a right education of youth. Whether he spoke for 
political effect, or as a patriot and from the sincere convictions of a long experi- 
ence in public life, we will not inquire. But we hold him to his admissions. 

The proviuce of government is principally directive and repressive; and it has 
to do chiefly with the material interests and outward actions of man. It regu- 
lates human intercourse, because of man’s selfishness or individual weakness, 
and prohibits and punishes infractions of the publie peace and security. And 
what an array of official fanctions, what an expenditure of public treasure, what 
an amount of pomp and show, aud, alas! that we must add, of fraud and corrup- 
tion, are connected with the administration of that which after all is but a sort 
of necessary evil; rendered necesssary by the fact chiefly, that human beings as 
we find them on the stage of action cannot or do not govern themselves by the 
Golden Rule. And if this is true in a time of foreign and domestic peace, how 
much more so in atime like the present, when all the bad passions of human 
nature as well as the patriotic impulses of a nation, are called into exercise. 

The work of education on the other hand is formative, preventive, and we 
may almost say creative. Were it both universal and thorough, were all persons, 
as they pass onward to active life, trained as they should be in all the faculties 
and capacities of their nature, although the imperfections of humanity would not 
all be removed, the world would exhibit a very different spectacle from what it 
now does. The necessity and expense of government would in a large degree 
be obviated. All this has been a thousand times said and proved, and yet 
education, though slowly gaining ground, occupies a subordinate place in the 
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actual estimation of men. A tithe of the millions of treasure and of the terrible 
energy that have been already expended in the present conflict, would have suf- 
ficed to prevent the evils and dangers that are upon us; and had the education 





even of our northern people been what it might, the rebellion would long since 
have been suppressed, or rather we may believe would not have dared to essay 
its mad purposes. Who can gainsay this? 

The moral then is, that the friends of education, those who, as a writer in the 
present number somewhat disparagingly expresses it, are “absorbed” in its work, 
need to increase their efforts. The defect is not that those who have to do with 
education over-estimate, but that they after all under-estimate its importance. 
For as the ministers of religion are men, and so exhibit more or less of human 
infirmity, notwithstandiag they call upon others to turn from vanity, so do those 
who are appointed over the task of education (from which indeed religion cannot 
be safely separated) yield too much to the prevalent spirit, which while admitting 
that education in its comprehensive sense is the most important of human inter- 
ests, still leaves it in comparative neglect and obscurity. We shall leave the 
subject here, and at another time perhaps give some illustrations of the sad trath 


adverted to. 





AT HOME. 

Sr. Crorx Co —Supt. Van Slyke has made a full and judicious Report to the 
county Board of Supervisors, touching the various topics of inspection districts, 
visitations, records, text books, school houses, teachers, districts and pupils. 
This is an excellent plan, calculated to excite increased interest and zeal in 
school matters, and might we think be usefully followed in other counties, though 
not required by law. We quote a few words: 

‘An increased interest is exhibited on the part of teachers and citizens, for 
the introduction of better methods and more practical instruction, and higher 
standard of qualifications for the teacher.” 

TREMPEALEAU Co.—From the Transcript we gather that the County Association 
had a pleasant and profitable two days’ meeting at the university building in 
Galesville, the first week in February. IL. R. Davis read an essay on teaching; 
Amos Whiting one on the subjunctive mode; Z. R. Ward a criticism on Clark’s 
Grammar; L. W. Peet lectured upon the importance of “special attention to the 
studies of physiology and the English language in our common schools ;” Miss 
A. IL. Davidson read an essay on the “government of scholars while going to 
and returning from school.” Discussions were held upon several of the subjects, 

La Crosse Co.—I have visited nearly all of the schools, and find them gener- 
ally doing well. There certainly is more interest manifested on the part of both 
teacher and pupils, than last winter. The attendance is far better than then, 
owing in part to the greater efforts of teachers, who are required to report to me 
each month. I am satisfied that there is a gradual improvement on the part 
of nearly all the teachers of the county. True, there are some drones in tho 
hive yet, but they will soon be invited to take a back seat and give place to live 
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tea: hers—teachers who are an honor to their profession and calling. I hope the 
township district system will be adopted; then good teachers will be retained for 
a succession of terms and “ second cousins” will not be allowed to teach unless 
they are qualified. P. S. ELWetL, Co. Supt. 

Woop Co.—Our schools are flourishing under the kind and frequent visitations 
of our Superintendent, Mr. Witter, a pleasant and desirable man for the office. 
The school at Rudolph is under the supervision of Miss Lynn, and is progressing 
fiucly, The scholars are engaged in their studies, to the gratification of the 
patrons. G. 

Wavusaara Co.—We have three town organizations of teachers who meet at 
stated times for improvement and consultation. 

The majority of our schools are doing well, much better than last winter. 
Still some of our teachers are not of the right stamp. I mean they have not the 
power of communicating themselves ; no vital power seems to go out of them to 
their pupils; they have not the ability of arousing the dormant energies of those 
committed to their charge. But we have but few such and intend to have still 
less of them next term. 

I have been busy for two months in visiting schools, talking to the people, 
and holding teachers’ meetings in various parts of the county, doing what I can 
to advance the interests of education, and trust my labors have not been wholly 
in vain. 

I should be glad if you could hold an Institute in this county next fall, or send 
some one to do so. I think a great deal of good might result. 

IH. O. Pierce, Co. Supt. 

Marquette Co.—The fear had been expressed that in consequence of the 
absence of the male teachers from the county, the schools must suffer very 
much. This fear I am happy to say for the greatest number of our schools has 
been groundless. Many pupils heretofore the most difficult to govern in the 
schools are no longer there. Only the best class of teachers, as a general rule, 
being retained in the schools, it has followed as a natural result that our schools, 
which under different management might have failed during these times, are not 
only maintained but in many instances are conducted in a manner decidedly 
superior to what they were formerly.—B. 1. I. in the Marquette Express. 

Corrections.—The name of Prof. J. L. Farber, of Galesville, was misprinted 
“Traber” last month.—The cost of the school house at Fort Atkinson was iucor- 
rectly stated $3,000 for $5,000. We take this opportunity to add, that the 
excellent and energetic Principal, Mr. J. K. Purdy, is still at work strengthening 
the cause of high schools and training good scholars. 


LEGISLATIVE SPELLING.—The following is a copy of an amendment, evidently 
prepared for some regolution pending in the Assembly : 

“toa mend by Requesting ower exCelenCy the Govener of the State of wis- 
Consin to notify the Govener and ther legislater that slaves or the free afriCan 
Rase shall not emagrate to the State of wisConsin.”—State Journal. 
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DELAVAN SEMINARY.—This school, which is in charge of Rev. A. S. Nicholson, 
has we see formed a teachers’ class, which enjoys the occasional services of Mr. 
Cheney, the County Superintendent. 


WE are indebted to Supts. Foot, of Rock, and Elwell, of La Crosse, for county 
lists of district clerks. 


ABROAD. 

Micuican.—The State Normal School at Ypsilanti has a register for the past 
year of 407 students in the normal department, and 86 in the experimental 
department. It was opened in 1853, and has sent out 110 graduates. It has 
furnished several hundred teachers (undergraduates) for the primary schools, and 
has ever given its influence in submitting each new principle or method in the 
elementary sciences and in the art of instruction, to experiment. The full course 
of professional instruction occupies three years and a half. The requirements 
for admission are not, however, so extensive as in the Normal School of this 
State. The elements of Latin, Greek, German and French are taught in the 
full course.—M. Y. Teacher. 

—The State University has at present 165 students in the academic, 175 in 
the medical, and 9¢ in the law department ; in all, 430. 

On10.—Hon. Anson Smyth, who, for the past six years, has so acceptably and 
honorably filled the office of School Commissioner, retires from that position on 
the 9th inst. He will be sueceeded by the School Commissioner elect, Hon. 
Charles W. H. Catheart, of Dayton. 

Mr. Smyth will carry with him, wherever he may go, the best wishes of the 
teachers and friends of education of the State. We hope that his life may long 
be spared, and that the good cause which he has served so faithfully, may con- 
tinue to be the recipient of his labors.— Ohio Educational Monthly. 


Verwont.—The thirteenth annual meeting of the State Teachers’ Association 
was held at Rutland, early in January, The Vermont School Journal pronounces 
it the most successful meeting yet held. Addresses were delivered upon the 
“two wavs,” (mechanical teaching and real education ;) *‘ the supplementary 


” 


work of the teacher;” “the history of education for the last thirty years,” (by 
Chas. Northend, of Conn;) and “school discipline,” (by H. Orcutt, author 
of “Gleanings from School Life Experience.) We have marked some extracts 
from these last two addresses. 

The State University, by the last catalogue, had 83 medical and 64 academical 


students. Middlebury College, 64 students. Vermont has no normal school, 


New Jersey —Although this State, like Rhode Island and Pennsylvania, was 
somewhat late in the day in establishing public schools, she has, like them also, 
been energetic in her more recent efforts to promote general education. The 
tenth annual meeting of her State Teachers’ Association was held at the close 
of the last year, in Bridgeton. Prof. John S. Hart, LL. D., so long and so widely 
known in connection with the work of education in this country, delivered a 
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Jecture on normal schools, which the editor of the New York Teacher speaks of in 
the highest terms, and which will be repeated before the county Institutes. It 
may serve to indicate the spirit which obtains in New Jersey, when it is men- 
tioned that a man of such reputation and experience as Dr. Hart has been called 
to take charge of the model school, connected with the normal school under 
Prof. Phelps, at Trenton. 

The Farnum Preparatory School at Beverly, founded by the munificence of the 
gentleman whose name it bears, has recently been reorganized as a training 
school for teachers in the object system. Mrs. P. C. Case, the accomplished 
Principal of the school, read a valuable paper on the nature and principles 
of object teaching, before the Association. 

New Jersey has as yet no educational journal of her own, but enjoys a place 
in the New York: Teacher, trom which we gather the above intelligence. 


Kentucky.—Hon. Mr. Robinson, Superintendent of Public Instruction in 
Kentucky, shows by his annual report for the year ending Dec. 31, 1862, that in 
those counties of his State in which educational enterprises have been most fos- 
tered, and in which the intelligence of the people is the most marked, there the 
sentiment of loyalty to the Union is the most cordial, immovable and self- 
sacrificing. 

CatirorniA.—A State normal school was opened at San Francisco, July 21, 
under Mr. A. Holmes, Principal, with eleven students—increased since to twenty- 
four. Three thousand dollars was appropriated to start with. One student is 
admitted from each county gratuitously. Others pay in advance. 

The second annual meeting of the “ State Teachers’ Institute and Educational 
Coavention” was held at Sacramento in September. Action was taken toward 
establishing a State teachers’ journal. 

The Hon. John Swett, the newly elected State Superintendent, was a practical 
teacher for ten years at San Francisco, and received a large majority over the 
other candidates. Good tor California.—Abridyed from New York Teacher. 


LisertA.—A college was recently opened in Liberia, to be taught by colored 
professors. It has been founded by the liberality of American gentlemen. 
President Roberts in his inaugural says: ‘ The first college in West Africa is 
founded. Lord Macaulay’s prediction, uttered forty years ago, of the illustrious 
University of Timbuctoo, though uttered jocosely, is receiving realization. Truth 
is stranger than fiction."—New York Teacher. 


THE WISCONSIN JouURNAL oF EpucaTIoNn for January is full of good things, 
We have a brief report of Prof. Blaisdell’s address, on Thomas Arnold, delivered 
before the State Association, reported by Miss Vail. The address is, as to its 
matter and manner admirable, and Miss Vail has given happy expression in her 
notes, This is followed by a most admirable letter of Ex-Com. Smyth of Ohio, 
copied trom Ohio Educational Monthly, to a teacher who desired a “recommend,” 
in which Bro. Smyth talks plain English about a visit to the applicant’s school. 
We will give this letter to our readers so soon as xpace will admit. An article 
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on Institutes, and several other practical papers complete the number.—New York 
Teacher. 

We return the compliment of Bro, Cruikshank, editor of the Zacher, by 
remarking that every number which he issues is filled with good things. We 
always find the most vi ried educational intelligence in its pages, and have bor- 
rowed pretty freely therefrom for the present number. 

By the way, the 2. £ Schoolmaster has further complimented Prof. Blaisdell 
and Miss Vail, by republishing her report of his address. It was delivered 


, we observe, ides the Hlinois State Association at its late meeting; and 





both that and Prof Butler's racy lecture on common place books were warmly 
received. 
UNIVERSITY NORMAL SCITOOL. 
The commencement of the first term is definitely fixed, as will be seen by the 
advertisement, for the 17th of Mareh, which is the earliest period that the south 
building ean be vacated and got ready for the purpose. There are indications, 


we learn, of a good attendance at the outset, end several applicants have signui- 





fied their purpose to go through the eutire course of study, This is encouraging. 





It will be seen that Miss Moody, who has been teaching with much success at 
Geneva, is to fill the place of Preceptress. 
GUYOT’S MAPS. 


Judging from the specimen which we have seen, these Maps are by all odds 





the most truthful and striking yet published, besides being most beautiful to the 

eye. Instead of exhibiting a mere dead level or ground pian, the bold drawing 

and ingenious coloring almost produce the effect of actual relief The advertise- 
ment on another page gives a full idea of these maps. South America and the 

United States are now ready. Published by Charles Scribner, New York. 

FOR SALE. 

Ve have a School Harmonium, of the kind advertised on the last page of. the 
cover, which has been used a short time, (thus testing its excellenee,) and 
which will be sold at Jess than cost. 

ATWATER’S SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. 

This system is much liked by those who have tried it. The advertisement on 
the last page gives a tull and clear idea of the plan. 

A Crass Book or Groarapry, containing a complete Syllabus of Oral Instrue- 
tion on the method of Object Teaching; also, Map Exercises, systematically 
arranged for class drill. Adapted to any Series of Geographies. By E. E, 
White, A. M., Editor of the Ohio Kducational Monthly. 

This little book is one of a class destined to come into extensive use, as the 
art of teaching advances. We mean manuals for oral teaching. Any teacher 
who has intelligence and energy enough to break away from the dead round 
of mechanical question and answer, will find this book a very valuable help. 
The suggestions on “primary ideas” of the subject, “home geography,” &c., 
are excellent. Published by W. B. Smith & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. Price (we 
judge) about 10 cents. 











